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of the principal merchants who were likely
to be chosen to such offices as that of Lord
Mayor or Alderman of London, had no ob-
jection to compliance. In fact, compliance
was in strict accordance with their principles,
for they held that England had, as it ought
to have, a national Church; they regretted
that certain of its peculiarities forbad them
to adhere to it, but they were glad to recog-
nize its character by partaking at intervals
in its most sacred service. When the High
Churchmen raised this difficulty for the Pres-
byterians they had the satisfaction of censuring
the bishops, whose desire had been to bring
about a comprehension whereby Anglicans and
Presbyterians might have combined in one.

But the chief cause of friction was a con-
stitutional question. Historically speaking,
a Convocation is but one house, for the clergy,
like Lords and Commons, are one estate.
But from early times the bishops and the
lower clergy have agreed to sit apart, and the
latter have found it necessary for the conduct
of business to elect a " Prolocutor," or
speaker. But they are still one house;
they meet as such at the beginning of their
session, and again at the end if any canons
which have received royal assent are to be
promulgated. And being one house they